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On “Moment, 
Wise Men... 


One moment, Wise Men... 
I’d have a word with you. 


This journey that you undertake— 
I know its secrets, every one. 


I know the star you chase, 
The gifts you bear, 
And Whom it is you seek. 


Believe me, Wise Men... 
I wish I rode beside you, 
But since I cannot, 

I ask of you this favor— 
Pray, take my gift along. 


*Tis a humbler gift by far, 

Than the very least of yours— 

A poor vessel, 

Formed of common clay 

And much the worse for lack of use. 


But notice, Wise Men... 

The fullness of it now! 

Brimful, it is, 

Of a rare and priceless compound 
No magician can concoct... 

Of a mixture, brewed in heaven, 
That all the wealth of ages 
Cannot buy. 


So, Wise Men... 

I beg you, take my gift... 

Offer it with all the treasures of your own, 
And as you offer it, 

Recite for me this greeting: 


“Here, King, is a beggar’s gift, 
An earthen vessel... crude, misshapen, 
And of meager worth at best. 


Still... it’s all I have to give, 
And, bidding You accept it, King, 


I send You this..., 


An overflowing heart!” 


JOHN DEERE ¢ MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











Farm Practice 
Countryman - December 


The farm practice requirements at the New York State School 
of Agriculture at Cornell presents a very controversial topic. In 
the October issue of the Cornell Countryman there was an anti-farm 
practice article, followed by a farm practice article in the 
November issue. But this did not present the entire story, so, on 
November 22, 25, and 26, the Cornell Countryman polled the students 
who had completed all or part of their farm practice requirement, 
in order to determine their opinions concerning the issue. Unlike 
the forms circulated by the farm practice office, the Countryman's 
forms did not require a signature, the purpose being to get the 
most unbiased answer possible. The results are being published for 
the purpcese of clearing up some false faculty and student notions 
and to aid in improving the program. 


407 questionnaires were returned and tabulated. The in- 


dividual questions and the percentages of yes and no answers are as 
follows: 


1. Do you think that there is any value to be gained from 
farm practice? 


Yes -- 91% No -- 9% 
Have you gained any value from farm practice? 
Yes -- 81% No -- 19% 


Do you think you have received a sufficient number of 
credits for the amount of work that you have done? 


Yes -- 48% No -- 52% 


Cuusltuering the current farm wages, do you think that you 


have been sufficiently paid for farm work that you have 
done? 


Yes -- 41% No -- 59% 


Should there be less actual farm work and more direct 
work in the student's field of specialization? 


Yes -- 76% No -- 24% 
Are you satisfied with the farms that you have worked on? 
Yes -- 75% No -- 25% 


Is there too much emphasis on dairy farming in the 
requirement ” 


Yes -- 56% No -- 44% 
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8. Can any practical improvements be made in the requirement. 
Yes -- 85% No -- 15% 


When these questions were tabulated by classes, there was 
no noticeable trend. 


But a recognizable trend developed when the questions 
were tabulated as -to number of farm practice credits held. As the 
number of credits increased, negative replies to questions 3,4, 
and 6 decreased, especially for 3, which changed to 40%. Persons 
who hadn't fulfilled their requirement held a more affirmative 
position towards questions 5,7, and 8 and a more negative view 
on questions 1 and 2. 


Brief suggestions were asked for, and the 85% who suggested 
improvement in the program were not hesitant to present their views. 
The improvement that was mentioned the most was to increase the 
work in the student's field of specialization, recommended by 76% 
of those answering questions. This shows a large section of dis- 
sent against the present flexible 13-point minimum for actial 
farm work. One student pointed out that it is hard for a high 
School graduate with no experience to get 13 credits in his first 
summer of work, and thus another summer must be sacrificed before 
work can be begun in the student's field of specialization. 


Other noteworthy suggestions that were frequently mentioned 
were: lowering the minimum number of credits required, making 
the practice requirement voluntary, less emphasis on the dairy re- 
quirement, more emphasis on rural living rather than a practical 
knowledge of farming, and improving the method for determining 
credit. Many students wanted improvement in the method of select- 
ing farms for fulfilling the requirement. 


As one sophomore put it: "The person should be placed on 4 
farm where the farmer is willing to spend the time to teach the 
Student the important things he should know. He should not be 
given just the jobs which require a strong back and a weak mind, 
but rather jobs that require responsibility. " 


Other suggestions providing food for thought were: more em- 
phasis on farm work done outside of New York State, improving 
administration, putting less weight on the employer's opinion which 
may be colored by personal likes and dislikes, and raising wages 
so that the student "can afford to go to college." 


In addition, "city boys’ felt that they were being treated 
unfairly, while others (apparently farm boys) felt that thereshowld: 
be additional restrictions on city boys. 


It is hoped that these statistics and suggestions will lead 
to the improvement of the program, one of the most important fac- 
tors in keeping the New York State College of Agriculture at the 
top. 
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All the tears 


in the world 


Food as good as 


Joe's 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 


For Your Christmas Shopping, 


Come To The Campus Store 


Every department has a wealth of gift sugges- 
tions for your family and friends, from Ansco 


film to Zippo lighters! 


Gift wrapping or boxes are available with a 


nominal charge on some items. 


For your convenience and fine gift selection, 


stop in and see us today. 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 
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Time for a Change! 


f “Pas practice needs revision”, is the opinion of 85% of the 407 ag- 
ricultural students who voted on farm practice issue last month. 

But, that farm practice is both valuable and necessary was upheld by a 
large percentage of the voters. One can therefore see that the vote presents a 
two-fold problem. How can the farm practice program be revised so that the stu- 
dents and faculty are satisfied with it and how can this revision be made without 
destroying its value? 

Before making revision suggestions we should review faculty opinion con- 
cerning the present practice requirement. 


A. W. Gibson, Director of Resident Instruction and Professor of Per- 
sonal Administration, and most college administrators, see the need for 
a “high quality” farm practice system. They contend that, this being an 
agricultural, state supported, college.students registered in it should 
have some practical working knowledge of agriculture. The most bene- 
ficial and perhaps the only way to acquire this knowledge is through ac- 
tual farm work. Though the administrators are in favor of this system 
they do recognize the need for revision. 


Faculty members of the science departments (biological, mathematical, and 
chemical ) find little value in the farm practice system. They would rather see 
the student working in his major scientific field than on some “cow” farm. 

The agricultural economics department and the social science departments 
are doubtful about the system’s value as it relates to their departments. That the 
student is afforded little time to observe economic and social aspects of rural or 
farm life is the reason for condemnation of the system. 


However, opposed to this argument of “little direct value.” is W. A. 
Hagen, Dean of the New York State Veterinary College. Doctor Hagan 
offered a comprehensive view of the entire system. He felt that the Pro- 
fessor of Farm Practice was doing a fine job considering the difficulty of 
the task. The dean emphasized that farm practice is an “important fac- 
tor” in judging a candidate for veterinary school. Though advocating 
continuation of the farm practice system, Dean Hagan recognized the 
need for revision. He stated that the mere fact that there was dissention 
means that the system has faults. 

Thus the problem becomes extensive. We must consider both undergrad- 
uate and graduate school viewpoints. We must realize that although one could 
conceivably master botany without farm practice it would be impossible to do 
the same in animal husbandry. 


Considering the earnest desire for practical improvements, as written on the 
ballots by students, these points should be considered : 
1. Increased work in major field of study. (If studying botany, for ex- 
ample, one should work in laboratories and green houses. ) 
2. Improved selection of farms for students. (Both American and foreign 


students have registered complaints concerning disinterested farmers for 
whom they worked. ) 


3. Less emphasis on dairy farming. (Though this statement had widespread 
support on the ballot, it is theoretically impossible to de-emphasize dairy 
farming since New York State is, in the main, concerned with the dairy 
industry. ) ; 

4. Committee evaluation of farm practice credits. (Few question the integ- 
rity of a one-man review, but where so much hinges on a few points, it is 
psychologically advisable to have a committee. ) 


Presented above, is a partial list of student recommendations for im- 
provement of the present farm practice system. That improvement is 
needed cannot be denied. But when shall improvements be made and 
who shall make them? 


The newly formed faculty committee should undertake the review of 
this system. This review and subsequent suggestion for change should 
be started as soon as possible—GPH 
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Around the Upper Quad 


Newly elected freshman representatives to Ag Dom are: Jeanne Bammes- 





berger, Home Economics; Ralph Harper and Margaret Allen, Agriculture. TWO MILLION 
ag- oe : 
h 3 November 20th there was a joint meeting of Ag Dom and the officers of HEAD HANDLED 
by ‘ upper campus clubs. The guest speaker at this meeting was Professor Reeder 
len ig whose topic was “How to promote more students joining clubs and how to keep 
a p p J - 
stu- them after they join.” An important question for discussion was ‘““Why do 
hout we join certain clubs and not others, and once we have joined why are we active 
or inactive?” 
con- 
p A group of eight members from Cornell Grange started this fall’s activities 
er- : : : ; 5 
a for with two installation dates. On November 5th they installed the officers of 
J an Auburn and Senate Granges, at Auburn, New York. ‘These Cornellians also in- 
ould | stalled officers at Enfield Valley Grange on November 12th. 
On the last day of November, 1957, 
ene- 5 ; . 3 7 
: oe >] ili Whee oo sali acit 131 months after Empire Livestock Mar- 
1 ac Dr. Main of the Plant Pathology Department was the guest speake1 keting Cooperative was founded, the 
stem at a recent meeting of the Pomology Club. He discussed the characteristics, be- ““% ee of livestock a 
° e »y the organization was consigned anc 
jail havior, and control of orchard nematodes. sold at a dairy herd dispersal on the 
Nae , farm of Joseph Triumpho, near St. 
a Newly elected officers of Veg Crops Club are Ann Marie Behling ’59, Johnsville, New York. 
F ae s Sr § ssnasitcua’ poze act ois — acca ta To mark this important event in New 
a president; Stan Comstock, grad., vice-president; Carol Hencile, secretary- r F 
nents I & P : York State livestock marketing, both the 
it the treasurer, consignor and the buyer received $109, 
al or five percent Empire Income Debenture 
' The Floriculture Club will give its annual Christmas party on Tuesday, Bonds. ; 
V. A. December 17th, in the Plant Science Seminar Room at 8:00 p.m. The party is _ In the picture, O. C. Koenig, Empire’s 
> 2 : oe Sales Supervisor, presents a bond to con- 
igan open to all floriculture students and their dates, and all of the faculty and staff signor Joseph Triumpho. The two men 
Pro- in the floriculture department, and their friends and families. There will be a the center are Sidney and Darwin 
ty of , Putnam of Frankfort, who bought the 
| fac- games, music, and refreshments. two millionth animal shown in the fore- 
ee ground for $480, top price paid the 54 
re cow sale. Far right is Howard Mattice, 
the ' 


Manager of Empire’s West Winfield 
slime Stockyards, who was ring clerk at this 

special sale, and presented their bond 
to the Putnam Brothers. 
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RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 
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Today over 400 leading — BINE AND No. 10 CORN 
farm equipment manufacturers te EAE) Lint-nott precision sted 


Link-Belt precision steel 
roller chain. 


choose LINK-BELT chain 


for conveying and transmitting power 


ANY shortcomings in machine performance \ S “ X\\ COMPLETE LINE of agricul- 
— whatever the cause — reflects on the \S tural chains, sprocket wheels 


’ \> § ' . and attachments permits cost- 
manufacturer. That’s why so many of them «x saving specialization — offers 
specify Link-Belt chain. They know that every CN ‘ x ) ¢ right chain for all conveyor 


link meets rigid uniformity specifications . . a ‘Sy | and drive needs. 


will sustain rated efficiency. What’s more, de- 
signers can draw on industry’s most complete 
line of chains, sprockets and attachments to 
meet every conveyor and drive requirement. a) | , 

Link-Belt combines unmatched experience } ACCURATE MANUFAC. 
and the research facilities of the world’s larg- = oT ee 
est chain plant in determining chain needs for a > meee. 


; ; specialized machines allow 
modern farm equipment. When time comes economies of large-scale 


to select the chain that’s the efficiency equal 3 | Production. Extensive facili- 


; 2 : ; ties provide ample capacity 
of your machine—be sure it carries the Link- Z | to meet your production 
Belt double-arrow >———< trademark. ,,... Z4 | schedules. 


LABORATORY CONTROL 


assures you that each chain 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS a > meets rigid uniformity speci- 


, fications. Our modern labora- 

LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. A tory continuously explores 

To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock a Eien new refinements to increase 

Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal Ca ae chain life. 

Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); 

Australia, Marrickville (Sydney), N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 
Representatives Throughout the World. 
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Mary Had a Little Lamb... 


Mary’s little lamb has found a home 


in Cornell’s Department of 


Animal Husbandry. 


HE story of Mary and her lamb 

is an old one, but have you ever 
thought of the research which goes in- 
to producing the not so little lambs of 
today? At the Cornell Department of 
Sheep Husbandry, the benefits of 
sheep research are being brought to 
farmers throughout the United States. 


Correll University’s Department 
of Animal Husbandry was founded 
under the Morrill Act. The sheep sec- 
tion grew rapidly under Professor J. 
P. Willman, head of the department 
from 1929 to 1957. As stated by Pro- 
fessor D. Hogue, the new head of the 
department, the purpose of the sheep 
department is, ‘teaching and research 
in sheep husbandry.” 


Research is both basic and applied 
at Cornell. Applied research involves 
the New York State farmers. Basic 
research includes sheep throughout the 
world. Much of the research is being 
done on sheep feeding. The depart- 
ment is now working on breeding, and 
plans to increase its experiments in 
this field. Some work is being done on 
parasite control in cooperation with 
the New York State College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at Cornell. Infor- 
mation on sheep herding is made avail- 
able to farmers through bulletins and 
visits from the county agents. The 
county agents receive information 
from the extension specialist at Cor- 
nell, Professor W. Brannon. 


The Cornell sheep department op- 
erates an independent farm, hiring 
three full time shepherds and one stu- 
dent. It uses the Waite farm, located 
nearby, as the base for operation. 


On the farm the department keeps 
ewes, lambs,-and purebred rams. In 
the summer the sheep are pasture fed 
and in the winter they: are kept in the 
barns and fed hay and silage. The 
breeds of ewes kept consist of Dorset, 
Corridale, Hampshire, Shropshire, 
Southdown, and crossbreeds. There 
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By ROBERT D. LOEB ‘61 


A Cornell sheep meets a Cornell cow. 





are 250 ewes, 320 feeder lambs that 
are used for experimental purposes, 
and 8 breeding rams. 110 ewe lambs 
will be slaughtered for meat or used 
for replacement purposes this year. 


THE sheep raised at Cornell are 
sold as either fat lambs or purebred 
rams. Most of the fat lambs go 
through the meat shop at Cornell ex- 
cept when large numbers are to be 
sold. ‘Then they are sold through local 
markets. Rams are usually sold to 
New York State commercial men. 
About 75% of the department finan- 
cing comes from its own returns. The 
remainder is obtained from State and 
other funds. 


‘The department of Sheep Husban- 
dry is carrying on four main groups 
of experiments. First and most impor- 
tant is the experimental work in mus- 
cular distrophy (stiff lamb disease). 
It was started in 1933 and is the long- 
est project in existence in the depart- 
ment. The disease is of dietary origin, 
and in 1945-1946 Professor Willman 
connected it with a vitamin E defici- 
ciency. It is now evident that other 
factors are involved. Current research 


is involved with these factors. An- 
other field of experimentation is the 
fattening of lambs using hormones. 
Usually there is an increased growth 
rate and some rise in feed efficiency 
when the hormones are included in 
the feed or implanted under the skin. 
In the future many farmers may be 
using hormones for fattening lambs. 


The department has recently initi- 
ated genetic research, which will be- 
come a large program once it gets un- 
der way. The department is also 
working on types of hay grown in 
New York State. Experiments are 
concerned with the storage, curing 
and time of cutting hay. 


Although some wool breeds are 
raised in the United States, most sheep 
are used for meat purposes. Therefore 
the program at Cornell is concerned 
with mutton breeds. 


THE research which has been car- 
ried on in the past at the Cornell 
Sheep Husbandry Department has 
been successful in aiding the sheep 
raiser, and will continue to bring the 
benefits of scientific advancements. 














































































Sweet Smell of Spruce 


ACH year, around Christmas 

time, a bit of the country is 
brought to the city. Christmas trees 
are lined up on both sides of the 
streets and, with a little imagination, 
the stroller can be walking in the 
woods. For a few weeks, the smells 
of the city are masked by the fresh 
scent of spruce. 


The trees have been brought into 
the city stacked high on the backs of 
trucks, each tree tied up to form its 
own little bundle, taking up as little 
space as possible. Once in the city they 
go to nurseries and grocery stores, 
drug stores, candy stores, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores, to be sold. 


Trees which were once rooted in 
the earth seem imbedded in the con- 
crete, standing at attention, waiting 
for someone to point and say “That 
one.” A tree may remain for weeks, 
being moved only when the salesman 
closes his store for the night, or it may 
be sold and carried home by a man 
and his son. 


As Christmas nears, last minute 
shoppers start searching for the trees 
they want and, on Christmas Eve, the 
last straggler brings his plant home. 


ONcE bought, a tree has several 
days of glory ahead of it. It becomes 
the center of interest, the bright spot 
in the corner of the living room or the 
middle of the lawn. It is lit up and 
laden down with decorations: tinsel, 
bulbs, stars, and strings of beads, and 
blanketed by a layer of artificial snow. 
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Each day the tree is touched up a 
little: something is added; something 
else taken away; a candy cane is 
straightened out; a bubble lamp blows 
and has to be replaced. Each night a 
show is put on for the neighbors: all 
the tree lights are lit and the rest of 
the room is darkened, so that, from 
the window, all that can be seen is a 
string of bright lights and bits of tree 
basking in its glow. The Christmas 
tree is a thing to be admired, to stop 
and look at for a minute or two be- 
fore continuing on one’s way. 


Nor every tree goes to a home. 
There are community trees in schools 
and office buildings and on church 
lawns, which serve as sites of tree- 
trimming parties and starting points 
for carollers. And there is the huge 
tree in Rockefeller Plaza, the pride of 
New York City Christmases. Hos- 
pitals use gaily decorated trees to 
cheer up the patients and apartment 
superintendents brighten up their lob- 
bies with them. 


The tree no longer resembles the 
spruce once in the midst of the woods. 
It has become a symbol of Christmas. 
Lights are strung in the shape of the 
Christmas tree and gifts are wrapped 
in tree-adorned paper. The tree has 
become so much a part of the holiday 
that it now means Christmas. 


As the holiday draws near and 
safety hints are interspersed with 
Christmas carols, the trees are put 
into pots of water or sand, electric 


The trees before they start their journey. . 


Christmas Tree — 
from woods to 
garbage can. 


By JILL H. BECKOFF ‘61 


cords are checked, people are careful 
with their cigarettes, and the fallen 
needles are swept off the floor. 


On Christmas Eve, the trunk of the 
tree and several bottom branches are 
hidden behind a stack of gaily 
wrapped packages, while the children, 
upstairs, obediently pretending to be 
waiting for Santa Claus, compare re- 
search notes and try to decide just 
what is in those packages. 

This burst of glory is followed by 
Christmas morning when the gifts are 
removed, New Year’s Day when the 
decorations are removed, and the next 
day when the tree is removed. 

If a tree is discarded before the 
children return to school, chances are 
that it will be reused in any one of a 
hundred children’s games. It may be 
redecorated with salvaged tinsel or 
decorations, or it can be turned into 
a rocket ship, automobile, forest, or 
anything else that catches the fancy of 
a child. Only after the players have 
tired of a tree does it return to its 
post waiting for the garbage men. 

Many ex-Christmas trees, however, 
never get to see the back of the De- 
partment of Sanitation truck they 
were intended for. Early in January, 
little boys run around the streets look- 
ing for used trees to drag to a vacant 
lot and contribute to the neighborhood 
bonfire. These fires blaze for hours, 
new fuel being added periodically as 
each boy brings in his latest trophy. 
The fires are a blazing farewell to 
Christmas and the Christmas tree. 
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Prof. Howard Tyler, Roberts Hall 
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4-H boys show their poultry project. 


Extension movement 


promises future 


leaders for 


Indian ag. 


India - - Fakir to 4-H 


W E hear a lot about the so-called 

underdeveloped nations of the 
world. Their problems are usually 
presented very dramatically and the 
question left in our minds is “Why 
doesn’t anyone do anything about it?” 
In many areas of Asia something is be- 
ing done to improve the peoples’ eco- 
nom‘c and social status. Work is being 
donz to raise incomes, improve hous- 
ing conditions, and wipe out illiteracy 
and disease. 


‘ 

SINCE most of the countries are 
agricultural, the brunt of this pro- 
gram is being borne by the rural ex- 
tension programs. These programs at- 
tempt to educate the farmers in prac- 
tical and scientific methods of agricul- 
ture, mainly through demonstration. 

The job of these extension teachers 
is much harder than it may seem. The 
societies in which they work have been 
static for years and are just starting 
to break away from rigid traditions. 

It has been found that the most ef- 
fective way of getting ideas across is 
to work with the young people of an 
area. If the prospective farmer can be 
trained in modern methods before he 
gets used to the ways of his ancestors 
he will generally stick to the new 
ideas. These boys can also demon- 
strate modern day farming to the rest 
of the village. 

In setting up such a program, how- 
ever, one must keep in mind the pecul- 
iar needs of these areas. For example, 
the Eastern nations have taboos that 
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make separate clubs for boys and girls 
preferable to coed groups. 

Another is that most of these organ- 
izations will have to work on a small 
scale. In these countries land is scarce, 
incomes small, and farming methods 
primitive. Therefore agricultural 
projects must be chosen accordingly. 

The third thing to be kept in mind 
is that emphasis should be put upon 
training and education of the boys 
rather than immediate economic gains. 
Since the family is a strong organic 
unit of production, and poverty is 
widespread, the idea that the member 
should keep the money earned from 
his projects should be discouraged. 


Tu E program should be linked with 
the existing extension system. In many 
countries this would place the respon- 
sibility for developing a youth exten- 
sion program with departments of ag- 
riculture. However, in India, the ex- 
ample to be discussed here, the job is 
assigned to the Ministry of Commu- 
nity Development. 

A typical set-up in India is that of 
the State of Pepsu, now a part of 
Punjab. There is a Young Farmers’ 
Association supplying vocational, 
physical, and cultural training to teen- 
aged boys in the area. 

The goals of the Association are: 1. 
teaching more efficient and productive 
farming methods; 2. affording an op- 
portunity for members to plan, work, 
and play together; 3. developing a 
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sense of community responsibility in 
the boys; and 4. training the boys in 
personal hygiene. 

Each club has a membership of 
trom ten to fifteen boys, about a third 
of them students. They have an adult 
leader, usually one of the village's 
more progressive farmers. 

The vocational aspect of the Club’s 
program is, by far, the most impor- 
tant. Through it, each member is as- 
signed a scientific project to work on 
during the year. In completing this he 
is expected to use improved practices 
and, to as great an extent as possible, 
modern methods. The choice of proj- 
ects runs the gamut of the agricul- 
tural field: crop raising, fruit or vege- 
table gardening, animal husbandry, 
poultry keeping, etc. 

The growth of this organization 
secms to attest to its popularity. The 
membership in Pepsu has passed the 
12,000 mark already and the idea of 
the Young Farmers’ Association is 
spreading to other parts of India. 


ry 

| HE Young Farmers’ Association 
is just the beginning of India’s drive 
to improve her people’s economic and 
social status. Many Indian students 
studying here and at other universities 
are part of the new movement. No 
longer should you ask “‘Why doesn’t 
someone do something about these un- 
derdeveloped nations?’ Something is 
being done and time will show the 
result of these efforts. 
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Mechanization is threatening 


India’s 2000 year old 
history of design. 


By BRENDA L. DERVIN ‘60 


RAVELING in India is like be- 

ing in a fairy tale world of color 
and creativity. The women, particu- 
lary, wear a large variety of vividly 
colored saris that reflect India’s 2000 
year old eminence as an artistic cre- 
ator of design and dyeing. 


INDIAN textile design is completely 
the result of creativity. Creativity, in 
turn, is the result of the Indian’s very 
existence, his feelings for life, and his 
religion. Creativity is essential to the 
Indian and textile design has been one 
facet of creativity in which the Indian 
has excelled. 

Yet, now with the advancement of 
specialization and technology, the In- 
dian textile artist is losing ground. To 
understand his position in the complex 
word of today, one must look back 
into Rudyard Kipling’s India of Kim 
and Gunga Din. 

India’s supremacy in textile design 
probably resulted from the abundance 
and cheapness of raw materials. There 
has been no recorded time in India’s 
history when cotton wasn’t grown or 
woven. Silk came from China to In- 
dia in 3 B.C. Since that time, India’s 
textile concentration has been on silk 
and cotton. 

In addition, the caste system of In- 
dia, which distinctly divides persons 
into professions, allowed for heredi- 
tary accumulations of skills and life- 
long practice in the art of weaving 
and design. 

Among the other things which in- 
influenced the Indian development of 
weaving and design, was the court 
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Color in the 
Land of Kipling 


nobility of the rajah era. The empha- 
sis of this time was on luxurious, dec- 
orative fabrics. At the same time, the 
aboriginal tribes throughout India 
were developing their own weaving 
and design methods, and the regions 
of India were progressing toward em- 
broidery, distinctive only to them. 
Thus, we have the three main clas- 
sifications of fabrics in India: the ar- 
ticles of luxury, the regional embroid- 
ery, and the fabrics created by the va- 
rious aboriginal tribes. In all three 
cases, the caste system of the nation 
designated a certain group of people 
to do textile design and production. 


W HILE the Indians were develop- 
ing these various types of fabrics, they 
were also advancing in their dyeing 
techniques. It is India that holds claim 
to the first utilization of dyeing and 
advancement of the methods to pro- 
duce beautiful creations. 

Four methods of dyeing were de- 
veloped over the centuries. The most 
commonly heard of is block dyeing 
where a design is cut into wood, paint 
is rolled over the surfaces of the de- 
sign, the block is pressed against the 
fabric transferring the impression. 

Tie-dyeing is another of the famous 
methods of color design. Portions of 
the fabric are wound tightly and tied 
with a string. The fabric is then 
dipped in dye so that the untied parts 
absorb color and the tied parts don’t. 
The result is a subtle design of grad- 
ual color variation. 


Resist dyeing is also a time devel- 





Indian women in their colorful saris. 


oped method. Parts of the fabric are 
treated with a substance that prevents 
dye or color from seeping through. 
The color is applied to the whole 
cloth, while this substance keeps the 
designated areas free, producing the 
creator's design. 

Finally, the mordant dyeing method 
uses chemicals that bring out unusual 
colors when combined with dyes and 
different type fabrics. 

These dyeing methods have resulted 
in a use of color that lends grace and 
beauty to Indian textiles. It is in this 
grace and beauty that the chief charm 
of Indian design rests. Colors don’t 
just lie on the surface of the fabric; 
they permeate into the material. 
‘Thus, they seem to mature with the 
sun rays. Instead of fading the colors 
develop soft tones, so clothes don’t 
look drab, they just become old with 
the body. 

All these dyeing methods have been 
an outstanding development of Indian 
creativity—a creativity which results 
trom the Indians beliefs of life. 





In the past the Indian textile 
worker and designer could follow his 
beliefs on life in his work. Now 
mechanization is breaking the link be- 
tween creativity and livelihood. The 
textile worker can’t return to the past 
because it is impractical, nor can he 
go forward for it is against his way of 
life. India must develop a new system 
of textile creativity—one that con- 
forms to both the past and the pres- 
ent, yet still allows the Indian his way 
ot life, 
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Their Muscles 


in wrestling, hockey, 
polo, and swimming. 


By MELINDA L. EVERITT ‘61 


HE old adage that asound mind 

and a sound body leads to a well 
rounded individual has had effect on 
the upper campus. Many “ag” stu- 
dents have combined muscles with 
brains to get as much out of college 
life as possible. 


A comparatively new sport to the 
campus because of the former unde- 
pendable ice surface of Beebe Lake, 
hockey is starting its first year of or- 
ganized play under Coach Patton on 
the artificial ice surface of the James 
E. Lynah ice rink. There are four 
“aggies” on the team. 


Manager Brian Curtis became in- 
terested in ice hockey by watching the 
Reds of Providence, Rhode Island, an 
American Hockey Team _ near his 
home in Warwick. A senior, he is ma- 
joring in agricultural economics. 


Mike Burns, a native of King, 
Ontario, has been playing hockey for 
13 years. Although formerly a defense- 


Michael Burns 





Upper Campus students participate 


Ed Vaughn 











man, Mike is now tending goal for 
Cornell’s varsity team. A sophomore 
in Agriculture, he expects to major in 
animal husbandry. 

Ep VAUGHN first played organized 
hockey at a New Haven high school 
near his home in Orange, Connecti- 
cut. His interest developed from this 
start in one of the leading centers of 
American ice hockey. A varsity de- 
fenseman, Ed is a senior in Agricul- 
ture, majoring in landscape design. 

Paut Marcus, the only junior on 
the team, is majoring in marketing. A 
forward on the team he became inter- 
ested in hockey by watching the New 
York Rangers of the National Hockey 
League play in his home town of New 
York City. Although he has been 
playing since he was 12, this repre- 
sents his first start in organized play. 


L ARRY KAUFMANN is the _ lone 
“ 2 9? ° ‘ 

Aggie” representative on Coach 
Little’s varsity swimming team. A 
free style distance swimmer, he has 





Larry Kaufman 
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Dick 


Vincent 


Carmon 


Molino 


been swiming since the age of three. 
A senior, Larry’s major is food tech- 
nology. He comes from Bronx, N. Y. 


THE polo team, coached by Dr. 
Roberts of the Veterinary School, is 
one of the most highly rated spectator 
sports on campus. This year’s team 
earned its rating by their clean sweep 
of opponents in games so far this year. 
With four members on varsity, the 
‘ag’ school is again well represented. 


Although Mike Drew has been 
riding horses for the past twelve years 
at his home in Gorham, Maine, he 
had never played polo or even seen a 
polo game until he came to Cornell. 
A varsity player, Mike is a sophomore 
majoring in science education. 


Riding and hunting experience 
from the age of six got BILL SPEIDEN 
interested in polo, although he too had 
never played. Now the forward, num- 
ber one position on the varsity, Bill is 
a junior majoring in animal husband- 
ry. His home is in Sumerset, Va. 


Pas_o Toro, a native of Bogata, 
Colombia, played polo for three years 
before coming to Cornell. In_ his 
fourth year of polo at Cornell, he is 
captain of the team and plays the 
number three position. A fourth year 
student in agricultural engineering, he 
will graduate in 1959. 


Nat Grew acquired an interest in 
riding from fox hunting, showing 
horses, and horse racing. As a fresh- 
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Mike 


Andrews 


man this attraction drew him to Cor- 
nell’s polo team. A sophomore, Nat is 
playing his first year of varsity polo. 
Majoring in veterinary medicine, his 
home is in Dover, Massachusetts. 


W REsTiling is one of the most ac- 
tive individual winter sports on cam- 
pus and its varsity includes six “ag- 
gies.” Dick VINCENT is the captain 
of the team and has been wrestling for 
over eight years. He became interested 
in wrestling while a freshman in high 
school at Castile, New York. A major 
in agricultural engineering, he will 
graduate in 1959. 


Dave AUBLE, a native of Ithaca, 
became interested in wrestling while 
in high school through the efforts of 
Bill Leyton. A sophomore, this is his 
first year of varsity wrestling. He is 
majoring in agricultural business. 

CarMON MOLINO also became in- 
terested in wrestling in high school. 
A senior, this is his eighth year of com- 
petition. Carmon, from Ontario, New 
York, is majoring in rural education. 


Jummy CartTeEr’s interest in wrest- 
ling started in junior high school with 
intramural competition. A sophomore, 
this is his first year of varsity wrest- 
ling. A major in science teaching, he 
is a native of Ithaca. 

Dave KiITTs, an economics and 
dairy husbandry major, is in his fifth 
year of competitive wrestling. A soph- 
omore, he hails from St. Paul, Minn. 
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on the Hill” 
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... for that extra Profit-Pint 


Like a calf, Surge adjusts to the cow. That’s important, 

because no two cows milk the same. 
First, you can set the Surge for just the right down- 
Surge has ward and forward TUG & PULL. This keeps teat cups 
Ps safely down and gets that last profit pint without hand 

ss Pt stripping. 
Second, you can instantly vary the pulsator speed 
. slower for tough-teated, hard milkers .. . faster for 
young heifers. 

Parlor, Stanchion Pipe Line, or Bucket ... every 
Surge is backed by Organized Surge Service. Your 


Surge keeps on milking for years. 
— Copyright 1957 — Babson Bros. Co. 


EASY TERMS 


on all Surge 
installations 


Up to 24 
months to pay 
* * * 


Let your 


SURGE 
earn its way! 


SURGE SIPHON PARLOR PIPE LINE SURGE STANCHION PIPE LINE $5 DOWN puts a new Surge 

brings cows to you at raised level milks fast...safe...clean! Set bucket milker unit in your 
-.easy to see. Transparent breaker surcingle in right notch, far for- barn. FREE DEMONSTRA- 

cups adjust downward and forward ward on cow’s back for TUG TION on your farm. 

for visible TUG & PULL milking. & PULL milking with transpar- 

Cleaned automatically by ELEC- ent breaker cups. Push-button 

ao” -- while you are eating ELECTROBRAIN washes line 

breakfast ...or watching TV. automatically. 


BABSON BROS. CO. of ew vor PL 


842 W. BELDEN AVE., SYRACUSE 1, 
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Fishing in Your Own Backyard 


HE sun sets in the west, ending 

your working day, but you still 
have to get the dinner. To some this 
may seem a tedious chore, but who can 
classify fishing as work? A worm, 
minnow, grasshopper, or some artifi- 
cial bait, and a few minutes of your 
time, and out of your farm pond 
comes the makings of a delicious din- 
ner which has only to be cleaned and 
tossed into a skillet. 


LATER in the evening you sit back 
and drink in the vastness of the out- 
doors, flavored by the character of a 
pond. A duck or heron may pay a 
brief visit, evoking interest or excla- 
mation. An occasional fish breaks the 
surface of the water. You feel like a 
tycoon—you have invested in a farm 
pond, fast becoming your most valu- 
able acre. 

How much of an investment is 
this? Costs run from four to six hun- 
dred dollars. This state doesn’t subsi- 
dize any phase of construction as some 
with a greater need for water conser- 
vation do, but the State Extension 
Service will finance the planning. 


First the choice must be made be- 
tween the dugout pond and one with 
adam. The two are equally popular. 


A dugout or excavated pond, the 
simplest to build, is best suited to an 
area with level ground and either soil 
with a lot of water-holding ability or 
a permanently high water table. Al- 
though it is vital to have a good 
watershed, precautions should be 
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A farm pond in upper state New York. 


taken against flooding. The capacity 
of a dugout pond depends on the 
amount of excavation, so it is wise to 
make the pond deep and to limit the 
surface area in order to insure against 
too much evaporation. 


A dammed pool holds more water 
and is adapted to a sloping topog- 
raphy. Because of its sloping nature, 
the size and condition of the water- 
shed becomes the most important con- 
sideration in building a pond of this 
type. Generally, a five-acre drainage 
area is sufficient to supply a million 
gallon pond. Depth and texture of 
subsoil are also important. A bottom 
deep to bedrock and containing a high 
proportion of clay is best. 


RuNof is an important problem of 
a pond of this sort since water is 
stored above ground. This problem is 
solved by constructing a spillway or 


The farmer turns 
ditch digger for 
fun and profit. 





By MICHAEL D. MARIEN ‘59 


trickle tube-spillway combination. 
Construction of runoff facilities is im- 
portant, and necessary precautions 
should be taken. Unless the spillway 
is of concrete or masonry, both costly 
methods, a trickle tube should be pro- 
vided. The purpose of the trickle tube 
is keeping the spillway dry. This tube 
may run through the lowest part of 
the dam’s base, with a vertical pipe 
draining the overflow at the intended 
surface level, or it may be on the side 
of the pond horizontal to water level. 
If the vertical pipe is used it can also 
serve as a water level marker. 
(Continued on page 15) 
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... it’s a pleasure at the new 


COLLEGE SPA 


216 EAST STATE STREET 


Your Host, Pete Atsedes 


FOR THE BEST 
BREEDING IN 
BABY CHICKS 


Call on Marshall Brothers Hatchery 


*Kimber White Leghorns—In official tests during 
the last five years, 410 Kimber Leghorns averaged 
250 eggs per hen with a mortality of less than 
10% over 18 months. 

*Rhode Island Reds—in tests, produce a dozen 
eggs on four lbs. of feed. 


*Red Rock Cross—lots of eggs over a long period, 
and top meat value when marketed. 


Free Delivery — Ask for Prices 


MARSHALL BROTHERS HATCHERY 


Mecklenburg Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Phone 4-6336 


time 
of a 


decision 


Every day you make decisions which 
affect your future — how hard and how 
long you study, what you eat, who you 
associate with... 

Likewise, every dairyman is called 
upon to make frequent decisions, many of 
which are vital to his future. For ex- 
ample, every time a cow in his herd is 
bred, a decision is made which affects the 
future income he will receive from his 
herd. 

Over the past 17 years, a proven pro- 
gram has been developed so the deci- 
sions made in herd breeding are more 
sound and profitable when they are to 
breed 100 percent to NYABC sires. 


NEW YORK 

ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 

COOPERATIVE, INC. 
Judd 


Falls 
bead N. Y. 


Ithaca 


Irradiation ...... 


Man’s future hamburg-- 
twenty-five years old. 


HE versatile gamma, cathode and X-rays may soon 

be put to still another use, that of preserving foods. 
There are now several means of preserving foods: dehy- 
dration, heating, freezing, and chemical preservation, but 
all have disadvantages. 

The high temperatures used in canning cause undesir- 
able changes in foods. Radiation, on the other hand, will 
kill the most resistant micro-organisms with only a small 
rise in temperature. In some areas, refrigeration is expen- 
sive and hard to obtain. Irradiation, though it would 
solve these problems, presents some of its own. 

X-rays were discovered in 1895 by the German pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Roentgen. Gamma rays are similar to X- 
rays but of a shorter wave length. Cathode rays are made 
up of high-speed electrons originating at the negative pole 
of an electrically-charged vacuum tube. 

Experimentation showed that these rays would kill 
molds, bacteria and, if strong enough, inactive enzymes. 
But when some foods were treated with enough of a dos- 
age to insure complete sterilization, changes in flavor, 
color and texture resulted. Some of the food developed a 
scorched or “‘goaty” flavor, cereal products and milk occa- 
sionally browned, meat and vegetables looked bleached, 
and some fruits and vegetables became soft in texture. 

What causes these changes in foods? They are due 
partially to the fact that most foods are organic compounds 
and radiation causes the particles to ionize or break down 
into their positive and negative portions. This increase in 
activity causes the damage. 

Each component of the molecule is affected differ- 
ently, but most reactions are oxidations. Other changes 
may lower the nutritional value of the foods. A completely 
safe method of irradiating foods must be devised before 
large-scale consumer production can be started. 

In an experiment conducted at Indiana’s Notre Dame 
University three generations of mice were fed a sterilized 
diet. The researchers found no acute toxicity due to gam- 
ma ray treatment of the feeds. Additional research is be- 
ing conducted in order to find out more about these 
changes and their effects. 

While high dose applications seem impractical, there 
are several low dosage uses for irradiation. One of the 
most important of these is the prevention of potato sprout- 
ing, during storage. A small dosage of radiation will pre- 
vent this sprouting. Gamma rays are generally used for 
this purpose since they check growth. 

The Brookhaven National Laboratories recently con- 
ducted a series of tests to determine the amount of radia- 
tion that would be most useful in this prevention. These 
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Atoms for Food 
Preservation 


By SHIRLEY LEFFERT ‘59 


tests disclosed that the taste and texture of the irradiated 
potatoes were satisfactory even after 18 months. Use of 
irradiation would mean tremendous savings to potato and 
onion growers and handlers. 

Another feasible use for these rays is in the killing of 
insects that infest grain and cereal products. Millions of 
dollars are lost annually through insect damage to these 
products. Experiments have demonstrated that relatively 
small doses of radiation will destroy all af the metamor- 
phic forms of insects responsible for the damage. 

Irradiation can extend the storage life of a number 
of food products when it is used in combination with re- 
frigeration. For example, meat can be “pasteurized” with 
sub-lethal doses. In this case the radiation is not strong 
enough to insure complete sterilization, but it does reduce 
the bacteria count. 


There is still much work to be done before irradiated 
foods can be put on the market. When this process is per- 
fected, it will be a new and economical means of preserv- 
ing food, a method that will complement, rather than re- 
place, existing processes of preserving food. 


Farm Ponds (from page 13) 


"THESE constructional features determine the useful- 
ness of the pond, as does location, size, depth, and source 
of water supply. By manipulating these factors, a pond can 
be built with one or more specific purposes in mind. 


‘A pond built as a wildlife area, for instance, should 
be shallow enough to allow for growth of food and cover 
for the animals and birds. Strategically located deep ponds 
are needed for irrigation, fire protection, and spray-water 
purposes. A livestock watering pond should hold six times 
the anticipated seasonal needs, and should be situated near 
pasture and buildings. It is preferable to make the pond 
inaccessible to the livestock to prevent them from contami- 
nating the water, and to have an adjoining water tank con- 
nected to the pond. 


For a general purpose pond, at least a third of the 
area should be eight feet deep or more. For ordinary farm 
use, a surface area of one quarter to one acre and a capac- 


ity of 400,000 to 1,000,000 gallons is sufficient. 

Enjoyment is one of the prime uses of a pond and this 
can be gained through swimming, ice skating, nature 
study, and similar activities. Thus, because of esthetic and 
practical values an increasing number of farmers will build 
ponds—a wise choice, indeed. 
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Oworen Reviews Research Wews 


New hormone discovery, ‘Coumestrol”, 


has been isolated from 


Ladino Clover. 


CIENTISTS of the USDA’s 

Western Utilization Research and 
Development Division have recently 
isolated from Ladino Clover, a new 
potentially valuable estrogen called 
“Coumestrol.”’ Estrogens belong to a 
class of chemical compounds which 
are called hormones. They occur in 
plants and can be synthesized. 


The new compound is known to be 
present in strawberries, clover, and al- 
falfa. It is structurally different from 
all known estrogens. Although it has 
considerably less stimulating effect on 
animals than stilbestrol, it is about 30 
times more active than genistein. 


Ensilage Tests 


REsuLTs of silage tests conducted 
by Professor W. K. Kennedy of the 
Cornell Department of Agronomy 
show that when the kind and initial 
quality of ensilage is good, the quality 
of the final product is proportional to 
a combination of factors. These fac- 
tors are: rate of ensilage, the evenness 
of silage distribution and the pressure 
per square inch of silage. In one of 
the tests, a batch of silage was given 
a pressure of five pounds per square 
inch immediately after ensilage, and a 
second batch was given the same pres- 
sure two days after ensilage. The end 
product of the first batch contained 
more nutrients than that of the sec- 
ond. Also, the alfalfa leaves in it 
could be recognized whereas those in 
the second batch felt slimy and were 
literally inseparable. 

Factors, not readily observable 
which affect silage quality are the 
types and quantities of fermentation 
acids produced by the forage plants. 
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The foregoing factors provide suitable 
conditions for the conversion of sugars 
(by lactic acid bacteria) into such ef- 
fective preservatives as lactic, acetic, 
and succinic acid. In their absence, 
spore forming bacteria develop rapid- 
ly and convert lactic acid, butyric 
acid, and plant proteins into ammonia, 
hydrogen sulfide, and other com- 
pounds associated with spoilage. 


Grape Pruning 


THE period between leaf fall and 
the opening of the buds in the spring 
is usually considered the best time for 
grape pruning. However, experiments 
conducted at the Geneva Experiment 
Station over many years show that 
fall-pruned trees may suffer severe in- 
juries if winter temperatures drop to 
18 degrees below zero. 


According to Dr. Nelson Shaulis, a 
Cornell Pomologist, there is something 
to be gained by not pruning grapes un- 
until after the first really hard freeze. 
“This,” he says, “‘makes cane selection 
easier because immature canes will be 
frozen and withered.” He advises the 
fruit grower to prune the more hardy 
grape varieties first, and to leave the 
Delaware and the Duchess until early 
spring if necessary. 


Farm Wages 


Cost account experts of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell report 
the N. Y. State farm labor averaged 
$1.29 an hour in 1956. This figure is 
based on accounts kept on forty farms, 
and includes wages paid to hired farm 
help, members of the operator’s fam- 
ily, and those paid by the farmer for 
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his own work. Men hired by the 
month or year received wages varying 
from $267 to $377 per month, plus 
social security tax and compensation 
insurance of $15. The monthly wages 
of men boarding with the farmer’s 
family average $151. Board was val- 
ued at $36. Labor hired by the day 
or hour received wages ranging from 
73 cents to $1.38 per hour. The ac- 
count experts explain that the study 
included all sorts of well-run, full 
time commercial farm business repre- 
sentative of good farms in the state. 


Milking Hours 


Dr. Kenneth Turk, Head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department at 
Cornell, says that recent research in 
New Zealand and at the University 
of Minnesota has challenged the 
necessity of regular milking hours. 
“Tn these experiments,” he says, “‘cows 
milked at intervals of eight or 16 
hours in New Zealand and 10 and 14 
in Minnesota, produced as much milk 
and butterfat as those milked every 
12 hours.” Dr. Turk wonders if the 
same results would have been achieved 
with the average New York State 
herd. However, he remarks that 
““. . we've been milking our Cornell 
herd at 11 and 13 hour intervals for 
many years and we don’t think milk 
production has been affected. This 
procedure allows our men to finish the 
job before six o'clock.” He further 
remarked that a decrease in milk pro- 
duction following irregularity in 
milking intervals might be compen- 
sated by later saving, convenience, and 
a richer fat and total solid content of 
the afternoon milk. 
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Now! Two big ways 1957 IH Tractors put power to better use! 


W i 
NEW : é 
TRACTION-CONTROL 
FAST-HITCH 


TORQUE AMPLIFIER 


»«. gives you PULL-POWER second to none! 


Say goodbye to frequent shallow-ups and shiftdowns! Here’s your double- 

ioe barreled answer to tough spots—new Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control, plus 

y Ge Torque Amplifier! See how this great combination of “grip and go” gives 

new McCormick® Farmall® 350, 450, and International® 350 Utility 
tractors pull-power out of all proportion to rated horsepower. 

IH Traction-Control Fast-Hitch gives you continuous traction 

: that grows with the load! This keeps you plowing full depth 

eoenae S when others can’t. 
yas val- i oe To give your IH tractor its second wind, just pull the Torque 
the day “ 4 Amplifier lever. Instantly, without shifting, TA increases 
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Th :. 4 vo : drawbar pull up to 45% to keep you plowing non-stop! This 
e ac- : . 


surging power-punch teamed with ground-gripping traction 


e study makes you master of the toughest plowing on your farm! 


n, full 
> repre- 
state. { * Call your IH dealer . . . he’ll gladly demonstrate. 
“— Feel the “grip and go”’ of traction that grows 
with the load and the power-punch of TA. Try 
‘ the new 4-plow Farmall 450. . . 3-plow Farmall 

oh r i. - & 350, or International 350 Utility. 
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1. This NEW PILOT GUIDE 


nish the ae tae At a glance . . . Pilot 
: Guide tells plowing 

further 5 depth and whether you 
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rity in f weight transfer to match 

‘ompen- 3 4 soil condition. Try “look- 

ace. and ahead” farming! 
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Three new and larger models are now available in 15 x 7 


(8% 


ft.), 18 x 7 (101% ft.) and 24 x 7 (14 ft.) sizes. These 


wheel-transported drills can be used with any make of tractor 
equipped with standard ASAE drawbar and remote ram, or 
with the SNAP-COUPLER hitch and TRACTION BOOSTER system 
of Allis-Chalmers tractors. 
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Seed and fertilizer are accurately placed in separate bands 


for protection against “burning.” 


Grain drills are a lot different from 
what they used to be! 


Today, the seeding of small grains, beans, hay and 
pastures is accomplished with greater precision, 
speed and economy than ever before. Reason? The 
Att-Crop drill —a product of Allis-Chalmers. 


senconce ve om 


The popular 9- and 11-run fully mounted drills are designed 
for use with Allis-Chalmers tractors and some tractors of 
other makes. 


Of utmost importance to farmers is the fact that 
with these more modern drills, seed and fertilizer 
are placed in separate bands ...at the precise rate 
per acre for best results. Seedlings are able to take 
early advantage of needed plant food... without 
being “burned” in the process! 

Kernels are sown uniformly — never in wasteful 
bunches — and much less seed is required to obtain 
desired plant population per acre. Lumpy fertilizer 
is broken up by Force-Flo agitators in the fertilizer 
hopper ...to assure uniform distribution. Grass or 
legume seed can be sown broadcast or in bands, as 
desired. 

Att-Crop drills are available in five sizes, with 
choice of single or double-disc openers. Seeding 
capacity ranges from 20 to 75 acres per 10-hour day, 
depending on size of unit and condition of field. 

Only Aut-Crop drills have all these advantages — 
plus many other new and outstanding features. 
Write for more complete information. 


Aut-Crop, Traction Booster and Snap-Coupier 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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